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LITERATURE  CITED 


INTRODUCTION 


The  first  review  of  Organizational  Behavior  to  appear  in  the 
Annual  Review  of  Psychology  was  prepared  by  T.  R.  Mitchell  (1979) 
and  appeared  in  Volume  30.  Reflecting  upon  that  review,  one  is 
reminded  of  Smith ' s  Principles  of  Bureaucratic  Tinkertoys : 

1.  Never  use  one  word  when  a  dozen  will  suffice. 

2.  If  it  can  be  understood,  it's  not  finished  yet. 

3.  Never  do  anything  for  the  first  time. 

Mitchell  violated  all  three  principles  in  that  his  review: 

1.  Used  dozens  of  words,  but  efficiently  and  very  meaningfully . 

2.  Was  understood  and,  at  least  in  1979,  was  finished. 

3.  Was  the  first  time. 

The  scope  of  this  second  review  of  organizational  behavior 
can  be  better  appreciated  within  the  context  of  the  coverage 
offered  by  Mitchell.  Basically,  he  covered  four  topics  and  drew 
six  conclusions  about  the  field  as  follows: 

A.  Personality  and  individual  differences. 

B.  Job  attitudes  (satisfaction,  commitment,  involvement,  attri¬ 
butions)  . 

C.  Motivation  (expectancy,  goal  setting,  equity,  operant  condition¬ 
ing,  plus  new  directions) . 

D.  Leadership  (contingency  model,  path  goal,  new  measures,  theories, 
and  paradigms) . 

E.  Conclusions: 

1. advances  in  theory — particularly  contingency  analyses? 
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2.  advances  in  methodology — particularly  in  field  and  quasi- 
experi mental  designs,  increasing  use  of  path  analysis  and 
cross-lagged  correlations,  also  increased  use  of  simulations; 

3.  problems  remain — low  quality  of  theory  available  in  most 
areas  of  organizational  behavior; 

4.  construct  validity  not  well  established  for  many  of  the 
field's  constructs; 

5.  need  greater  competitive  tasting  and  integration  across 
theories ; 

6.  need  greater  attention  to  issues  of  values  and  ethics  of 
doing  and  applying  organizational  behavior  research. 

This  review  focuses  on  topics  not  redundant  with  the  above.  In 
this  review,  the  literature  from  1977  through  the  first  quarter  of 
1981,  inclusively,  is  covered.  The  topics  selected  for  review  are: 
new  overviews  and  integrations  of  the  field;  task  design;  feedback; 
organizational  structure ,  technology ,  and  control ;  new  conceptuali¬ 
zations  and  emerging  topical  trends .  Conclusions  are  drawn  con¬ 
cerning  both  theoretical  and  research  needs. 

These  topics  were  chosen  to  reflect  both  current  and  contro¬ 
versial  issues  upon  which  substantial  scholarship  has  been  conducted 
recently.  In  each  area  reviewed,  there  are  partially  conflicting 
frameworks  driving  current  research.  In  addition,  this  review 
explicitly  attempts  to  bring  the  macro  or  organizational  side  of 
organizational  behavior  into  focus  and  analysis.  The  three  topics 
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selected  which  reflect  this  posture  (organizational  structure, 
technology,  and  control)  are  each  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
internal  organizational  characteristics .  That  is,  each  will  be 
treated  as  a  determinant  of  individual  behavior  within  organi¬ 
zations  .  The  environmental  and  other  contextual  determinants  of 
each  will  be  treated  only  lightly. 

This  review  attempts  to  be  projective  and  prescriptive,  in 
addition  to  descriptive , of  the  work  covered.  New  conceptuali¬ 
zations,  emerging  trends,  and  conclusions  about  likely  developments 
within  organizational  behavior  are  given  weight. 

OVERVIEWS 

Several  attempts  at  either  integration  or  review  of  theory  and 
controversies  have  appeared  during  the  time  frame  covered  here. 
Miner  (1980)  has  described  what  he  considers  to  be  the  major 
theories  of  organizational  behavior  (expectancy,  goal  setting, 
several  theories  of  leadership,  behavior  modification,  etc.). 

He  has  also  provided  very  valuable  evaluations  of  each  of  the 
theories  and  extends  his  analysis  to  include  suggestions  for  future 
developments  of  theory  and  research  in  the  areas  selected.  On  the 
macro  side  of  organizational  behavior ,  Nystrom  &  Starbuck  (1981) 
have  edited  an  important  two-volume  collection  of  essays  focusing 
on  organizational  design.  The  coverage  is  much  broader  than  the 
usual  interpretation  of  design  however.  Most  of  the  standard 
topics  of  macro  organizational  behavior  are  included.  Beyond 
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those /  the  volumes  offer  innovative  coverage  on  organizational 
growth,  regulation,  control,  and  politics.  These  two  volumes 
represent  a  major  addition  to  the  literature  of  organizational 
behavior  and  represent  an  invitation  to  scholars  in  the  field  to 
both  integrate  and  extend  their  paradigms  and  topical  coverages. 

Controversy  and  extensions  beyond  the  traditional  topics  of 
organizational  behavior  are  the  focus  of  a  book  edited  by  Karmel 
(1980)  and  a  new  series  of  analytical  essays  and  critical  reviews 
introduced  by  Staw  (1979)  and  now  edited  by  Cummings  &  Staw  (1980, 
1981) .  The  Karma 1  collection  pits  two  well  known  scholars , 
representing  differing  perspectives,  on  a  topic  against  one  another 
in  a  debate  format.  The  theme  centers  on  the  points  of  theoretical 
and  methodological  controversy  that  currently  impact  each  of  the 
four  topics  debated.  The  Staw  &  Cummings  edited  series  of  annual 
essays  attempts  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  initial  and  conceptual 
contributions  which  establish  new  agendas  for  untracking  organi¬ 
zational  behavior  from  some  rather  unfruitful,  or  at  least  stale, 
directions  and  topics.  As  has  been  noted  by  Cummings  (1981), 
these  essays  are  articulating  the  uncertain  and  shifting  nature 
of  both  the  substantive  content  and  methodological  foundations  of 
organizational  behavior  as  it  has  developed  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  field  seems  ripe  for  new  perspectives,  new  theory, 
and  the  accommodation  of  a  much  wider  variety  of  methods,  research 
designs,  and  analytical  postures.  In  some  sense  reflecting  this 


need  and  opportunity,  two  new  journals  have  commenced  publication 
in  1980.  The  Journal  of  Occupational  Behavior,  edited  by  Cary  L. 
Cooper  and  James  C.  Taylor,  seems  to  have  focused  to  date  on 
issues  of  power  distribution  and  the  quality  of  working  life. 
Organization  Studies,  edited  by  David  Hickson,  is  broader  in  scope 
and  focuses  upon  multidisciplinary  studies  of  organizations,  the 
organizing  process  and  the  relations  among  organizations  in  society. 
Both  new  journals  reflect  a  distinctively  international  flavor. 
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TASK  DESIGN 

This  section  of  the  review  focuses  upon  the  literature  of  task  design. 

The  review  is  organized  into  three  sections,  each  focusing  upon  a  dif¬ 
ferent  theme.  In  general,  the  sections  flow  from  a  description  of 
current  knowledge  on  task  design  through  an  assessment  of  the  present 
stats  of  that  knowledge  and  methodology. 

Theoretical  Frameworks  and  Current  Findings 

Over  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  several  major  attempts  to  inte¬ 
grate  and  theoretically  expand  the  task  design  literature.  As  Roberts  & 
Glick  (1981)  have  noted,  most  of  the  work  during  this  period  has  focused  • 
on  one  particular  model  of  task  design;  namely,  the  job  characteristics 
modal  originally  developed  by  Hackman  and  his  associates  (Hackman  & ' 
Oldham,  1980) .  Each  of  these  major  reviews  emphasizes  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  theme  and  takes  a  slightly  different  focus  on  the  task  design 
literature.  As  noted,  the  Roberts  s  Glick  (1981)  review  is  an  extremely 
critical  assessment  of  the  theoretical  formulation  and  testing  of  the 
job  characteristics  model.  A  broader  and  earlier  review  of  the  job 
design  literature  was  presented  by  Pierce  &  Dunham  (1976) .  In  that 
review  they  pointed  to  several  significant  issues  which  were  unexplored 
at  that  time  and  which  will  be  noted  and  reviewed  in  a  later  subsection 
of  this  review.  Mora  recently,  Wall,  Clegg  a  Jackson  (1978)  also  have 
provided  an  evaluation  of  the  job  characteristics  model.  While  their 
evaluation  is  less  critical  and  less  comprehensive  than  that  of  Roberts 
&  Glick  (1981) ,  it  is  also  suggestive  of  the  need  for  expanded  theoretical 
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frameworxs  and  improved  methodology  in  the  study  of  the  effects  of  task 
design. 

While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  task  design  literature  of  the 
1970s  was  based  on  the  job  characteristics  model,  three  significant 
alternative  theoretical  frameworks  have  been  presented  (Schwab  £  Cummings 
1976,  Steers  £  Mowday  1977,  Umstot,  Mitchell  £  Bell  1978).  Each  of 
these  three  models  present  alternatives  to  the  job  characteristics 
model.  The  Schwab  £  Cummings  framework  derives  from  expectancy  theory, 
the  Steers  £  Mowday  formulation  encompasses  a  number  of  motivational 
frameworks  in  analyzing  the  properties  of  tasks,  and  the  'Jmstot  et  al 
perspective  integrates  job  enrichment  and  goal  setting  in  formulating 
an  approach  to  task  design.  There  have  been  two  comprehensive  attempts 
at  testing  and  expanding  the  job  characteristics  model  beyond  the  work 
of  Hackman  and  his  associates.  Evans,  Kiggundo  £  House  (1979)  as  well 
as  Arnold  £  House  (1980)  have  provided  comprehensive  extensions  of  the 
job  characteristics  model  of  motivation.  In  particular,  they  have  gone 
beyond  the  assumption  of  the  four  intervening  psychological  states 
which  are  posited  in  the  job  characteristics  model.  They  also  have  utilized 
a  framework  much  closer  to  expectancy  theory  with  some  incorporation 
of  goal-setting  concepts  in  these  extensions  and  tests.  Finally,  Clegg 
(1979)  has  provided  a  searching  analysis  of  the  process  of  job  redesign 
as  it  typically  has  been  embedded  in  the  above  models.  His  opinion 
represents  an  extreme  position  in  that  it  argues  that  most  of  these 
approaches  are,  in  fact,  largely  theoretically  vacuous. 
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As  no tad  above,  the  Roberts  &  Slick  (1981)  review  has  provided  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  results  generated  through  the  job  charac¬ 
teristics  model.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  studies  which 
have  examined  the  attitudinal  and  motivational  effects  of  various  forms 
of  task  expansion.  Illustrations  of  these  effects  are  those  provided 
by  Champoux  (1978)  in  one  of  the  few  field  experiments  in  the  job  design 
area.  He  basically  replicated  the  findings  of  Hackman,  Pearce  &  Wolfe 
(1978)  in  which  positive  job  satisfaction  and  motivational  results  were 
found  in  a  naturally  occurring  field  experiment.  These  types  of  findings 
have  been  replicated  in  numerous  other  studies  which  have  been  published 
in  the  last  two  years  (Katerberg,  Horn  &  Hulin  1979;  Orpen  1979;  Taylor 
1981;  3hagat  &  Chassie  1980) .  Two  additional  studies  serve  to  illustrate 
the  increasing  breadth  of  dependent  variables  that  have  been  related  to 
task  designs.  Brousseau  (1978)  has  found  that  two  personality  charac¬ 
teristics  (i.e.,  active  orientation  and  freedom  from  depression)  are 
impacted  by  job  designs.  In  general,  the  more  enriched  the  job,  the  more 
active  and  the  less  depressed  individuals  appear  to  be.  Weed  &  Mitchell 
(1980)  have  found  that  the  degree  of  task  structure  has  a  major  role 
on  uncertainty  perceptions  experienced  by  individuals.  Their  findings 
are  suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  an  optimum  degree  of  task  structure 
in  relation  to  perceptions  of  ambiguity  and  'uncertainty  in  employee  roles. 
This  possibility  of  a  curvilinear  relationship  between  degree  of  task 
structure  and  various  employee  responses  has  largely  been  ignored  in 
the  empirical  literature. 
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Task  Design  in  Relation  to  Other  Variables 

Task  design  has  been  examined  jointly  with  a  large  number  of  other 
characteristics  at  both  the  individual  and  organizational  levels. 

Much  of  this  research  has  examined  the  moderating  influence  of  various 
individual  differences  on  task  design  effects.  It  is  now  generally 
clear  that  few  systematic  individual  difference  moderators  have  been 
found  (White  1978a, b;  O'Connor,  Rudolf  &  Peters  1980) .  An  array  of 
individual  differences  has  been  examined.  Most  have  tapped  motivational 
and  personality  characteristics.  Examples  of  studies  in  this  genre 
are  Stone,  Mowday  &  Porter  (1977)  ;  Stone,  Ganster,  Woodman  &  Fusilier 
(1979);  Steers  &  Spencer  (1977);  Sims  a  Szilagyi  (1976);  Robey  a  Baker 
(1978);  Oldham  (1976);  Ganster  (1980),  Mowday,  Stone  a  Porter  (1979); 
Kidron  (1977)  ;  Kim  (1980)  ;  Friend  a  Bums  (1977)  ;  Abdel-Halim  (1979) 
and  Morris  a  Snyder  (1979).  In  most  of  these  studies,  the  moderating 
effects  of  individual  differences  were  not  significant,  where  they 
were,  the  individual  characteristics  typically  moderated  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  task  design  and  satisfaction.  Few  effects  are  reported 
as  moderating  a  task  design-performance  relation.  This  may  well  be 
partially  due  to  the  demonstrated  reciprocal  relation  between  perceived 
job  characteristics  and  job  satisfaction  (James  s  Jones  1980) .  In 
general,  then,  enriched  jobs  seem  to  exert  positive  affective  and  be¬ 
havior  effects  regardless  of  an  incumbent's  desire  for  higher  order 
need  satisfaction,  need  for  achievement,  need  for  autonomy,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  job  tenure  (Katz  1978a, b) ,  ability  (Dunham  1977, 
Schuler  1977) ,  age  (Gould  1979) ,  and  desire  for  a  stimulating  job 
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(Cherrington  s  England  1980)  have  been  found  to  positively  moderate 
job  design  effects.  Given  these  kinds  of  inconsistencies  in  the  significance 
of  individual  differences  as  moderators,  the  work  of  Terbcrg  (1977)  on 
an  underlying  model  of  individual  differences  is  welcome.  Much  of'  the 
individual  differences-task  design  interaction  research  has  not  been 
guided  by  such  a  theoretical  model. 

Situational  moderators  of  task  design  effects  have  been  studied 
less  frequently  but  the  results  are  more  encouraging.  Significant 
results  have  been  reported  by  Ounham  (1977)  for  organizational  function, 
by  Xarasek  (1979)  for  decision  latitude,  by  Rakestraw  s  Weiss  (1981) 
for  social  and  peer  influences,  by  Griffin  (1979)  for  leader  behavior, 
by  Hall,  Goodale,  Rabinowitz  &  Morgan  (1978)  for  departmental  structure, 
by  Rousseau  (1977,  1978)  for  departmental  structure  and  technology, 
by  Schuler  (1977)  for  technology  and  organizational  structure,  by 
Scott  £  Erskine  (1980)  for  compensation,  by  Umstot,  3ell  &  Mitchell 
(1976)  for  task  goals,  by  Araenakis,  Feild,  Holley,  3edeian  5  Ledbetter 
(1977) ,  for  environmental  variables  and,  finally,  by  Champoux  (1980) 
for  off-the-job  variables.  Three  theoretical  statements  have  been 
offered  in  an  attempt  to  integrate  some  of  these  situational  and  con¬ 
textual  variables  known  to  influence  the  effects  produced  by  variations 
on  job  design  (Caraall  1977;  Oldham  £  Hackman  1980;  Slocum  £  Sims  1980). 
Following  upon  Porter  £  Lawler's  (1975)  formulation  of  a  congruence 
model  of  job  design,  two  studies  have  attempted  to  test  the  congruence 
hypothesis  (Pierce,  Ounham  £  31ackbum  1979;  Champoux,  in  press) .  3oth 
found  partial  support  for  the  predictive  validity  of  a  model  fitting 


personal,  task  design,  and  organizational  design  characteristics;  i.e., 
congruence  predicted  employee  responses  somewhat  better  than  the  main 
effects  of  any  single  factor.  Pierce  (1979)  also  has  found  that  the 
effects  of  work  unit  structure  on  employee  responses  appear  to  operate 
through  task  design.  This  finding  has  been  generally  replicated  by 
Hackman  &  Oldham  (1981).  To  some  degree,  then,  findings  may  be  due  to 
a  convergence  of  the  measures  of  the  constructs  involved  (Pierce  & 
Dunham  1980) . 

Task  characteristics  also  have  been  positioned  as  moderators  of 
the  effects  of  other  independent  variables.  A  wide  range  of  such  main 
effects  have  been  found  to  be  moderated  by  task  characteristics,  includ¬ 
ing  aptitude  test  scores  (Schmidt,  Forbes  &  Barrett  1978;  Hunter  & 
Pearlman  1981) ,  feedback  provided  by  others  on  the  job  (Kim  &  Schuler 
1979),  leader  behavior  (Johns  1978,  Griffin  1979),  role  overload  and 
ambiguity  (Abdel-Halim  1978) ,  and  job  performance  in  relation  to  job 
satisfaction  (Ivancevich  1978,  1979) . 

This  embeddedness  of  task  design  and  other  determinants  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responses  complicates  both  the  predictions  which  can  be  made 
concerning  the  viability  of  task  redesign  as  a  strategy  for  organiza¬ 
tional  change  (Hackman  1978)  and  the  techniques  for  achieving  such  re¬ 
designs  even  where  feasible  (Hackman  s  Lee  1979) . 

Determinants  of  Task  Perceptions 

Because  of  the  frequent  discovery  of  a  low  correlation  between  so-called 
objective  task  characteristics  and  perceptions  of  these  characteristics 
(Roberts  s  Glick  1981) ,  a  number  of  recent  studies  have  begun  to  analyte 
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the  determinants  of  task  par captions.  Several  findings  are  suggesting 
that  the  following  influence  an  employee's  perceptions  of  task  charac- 
tertistics,  frequently  in  interaction  with  the  objective  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  task:  Social  cues  (White  £  Mitchell  1979:  Weiss  £  Mowicki 
1981;  Weiss  £  Shaw  1979;  Salancik  £  Pfaffar  1977,  1978;  Oldham  &  Miller 
1979;  O'  Reilly  £  Caldwell  1979);  personality  characteristics  (O'Reilly 
1977;  O'Reilly,  Parlett  fi  Bloom  1980;  Schmitt,  Coyle  s  White  1978; 
Stone  1979) .  Walsh,  Taber  £  Beehr  (1980)  have  developed  a  model  of 
the  interactive  affects  of  organizational  setting  and  informational 
cues  as  determinants  of’  perceived  job  characteristics . 


FEEDBACK 


Die  study  of  feedback  within  organizations  has  been  active  during 
the  period  of  this  review.  Developments  have  occurred  on  several 
fronts,  and  this  section  will  be  organized  to  reflect  these. 

Concepts,  Definitions,  and  Processes 

The  major  work  of  the  last  decade  on  conceptual  developments  and 
feedback  processes  is  the  article  by  Ilgen,  Fisher  s  Taylor  (1979) . 
They  provide  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  through  1977  and 
integrate  this  literature  into  a  model  of  the  intraindividual  pro¬ 
cesses  through  which  feedback  is  hypothesized  to  influence  individual 
responses.  This  piece  provides  a  fruitful  base  for  the  expansion 
of  the  empirical  literature  on  both  the  effects  produced  by  feed¬ 
back  and  the  processes  involved.  The  second  major  intraindividual 
model  presented  focuses  on  the  self-monitoring  processes  of  individu¬ 
als  (Snyder  1979).  The  research  on  the  antecedents,  moderators, 
and  consequences  of  self -monitoring  behavior  yields  several  useful 
predictions  awaiting  testing  within  the  context  of  organizational 
behavior.  Self-monitoring  can  be  expected  to  influence  rates  of  task 
learning,  the  relative  importance  of  objective  versus  perceived  task 
characteristics  as  determinants  of  employee  reactions  and  the  rapidity 
and  ease  of  socialization  experiences  as  individuals  cross  organi¬ 
zational  boundaries. 

Building  on  the  earlier  work  of  Greller  and  Herold  (1975) , 

Harold  and  Greller  (1977) ,  and  Greller  (1980)  have  offered  a  typology 


of  definitions  of  feedback  and  sources  of  feedback  from  within  a 
person’s  environment,  they  have  moved  beyond  merely  conceptual 
definitions  and  have  offered  empirical  evidence  of  the  dimensionality 
of  both  constructs.  Their  work  awaits  replication  across  samples 
and  contexts  before  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  the  generality 
of  the  dimensionality  uncovered. 

Two  broader  conceptualizations  of  the  role  of  feedback  in 
system  change  have  been  offered,  one  at  the  individual  level  and 
the  other  at  the  societal  level.  Bandura  (1977)  has  incorporated 
a  feedback  and  self-monitoring  process  in  his  behavioral  model  of 
individual  change.  The  provision  of  positive  feedback  to  change 
targets  and  its  interpretation  are  central  to  a  sense  of  personal 
efficacy.  This  sense,  in  turn,  provides  the  personal  stability 
necessary  for  environmental  exploration  and  information  seeking  in 
an  uncertain  context.  Bogart  (1980)  has  offered  a  three-dimensional 
conceptualization  of  information  exchange.  Feedback,  feedforward, 
and  feedwithin  are  offered  as  alternative,  yet  simultaneously  oc¬ 
curring  informational  exchanges  in  affective  systems.  While  Bogart's 
contribution  is  most  easily  understood  at  the  macro-systems  level, 
the  three  dimensions  of  information  exchange  are  applicable  to 
understanding  individual  behavior.  His  descriptions  are  similar 
to  recant  conceptualizations  -within  interactional  psychology  pertain¬ 
ing  to  situation-situation,  situation-person,  and  person-person 


interactions . 
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Two  recent  papers  have  interpreted  the  effects  of  performance 
feedback  through  attribution  processes  (Ilgen  &  Knowlton  1980; 

Ilgen,  Mitchell  £  Fredrickson  1981) .  Utilizing  the  basic  attri- 
butional  model,  this  work  has  examined  the  effects  of  feedback  on 
the  attributions  made  by  superiors,  given  poor  performance  by  sub¬ 
ordinates.  These  effects  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  locus 
of  attribution.  The  responses  of  the  superior  to  this  feedback  are 
a  joint  function  of  the  locus  of  the  attribution  and  a  number  of 
environmental  and  historical  cues  unique  to  the  superior-subordinate 
dyad.  This  research  clearly  demonstrates  the  complexity  involved  in 
attempting  to  predict  the  effects  of  feedback.  Not  only  must  one 
eihroLne  the  form  and  content  of  the  feedback  per  se,  but  attention 

A 

must  al's^.be  given  to  the  attributional  tendencies  of  the  superior 
and  the  subordinate  as  well  as  situational  and  personal  characteristics 
present  in  the  interaction.  There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
such  complex  interactions  of  feedback  and  other  processes  operate 

in  nonperformance  contexts  as  fr$ll. 

\ 

% 

Interaction  and  Joint  Effects 

Feedback's  effects  on  individual  responses  have  been  investigated 
in  combination  with  a  number  of  other  independent  variables.  This 
section  will  review  these  interaction  and  joint  effects. 

One  study  (Komaki,  Waddell  £  Pearce  1977)  reported  main  effects 
for  both  feedback  and  participation  in  decision  making,  as  well  as 
interaction  effects  exhibiting  greater  response  to  feedback,  given 


participation.  The  dependent  variables  of  concern  were  a  number 
of  performance  indexes  within  the  context  of  small  business  oper¬ 
ations  . 

Pritchard,  Montagno  £  Moore  (1978)  reported  a  significant 
interaction  effect  between  job  design  (i.e.,  enrichment)  and  feed¬ 
back.  Ariel man  (1981)  has  found  that  several  properties  of  experi¬ 
mental  tasks  influence  the  effects  of  feedback  on  learning  of  proba¬ 
bilistic  tasks.  Two  studies  have  reported  both  main  effects  and 
interaction  effects  (with  monetary  savings)  of  feedback  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  electricity  consumption  (Seligman  £  Darley  1977;  Winett,  Kagel, 
Battalio  £  Winkler  1978) .  Both  studies  were  conducted  using  be¬ 
havioral  modification  principles.  likewise,  both  were  done  in  the 
context  of  real  world  problems,  utilizing  actual  consumers  of  resi¬ 
dential  electricity;  thus  enhancing  the  external  validity  of  the 
demonstrated  effects. 

Several  investigations  have  reported  evidence  relating  feed¬ 
back  and  goal  setting  as  independent  variables.  Srez  (1977)  reported 
evidence  interpreted  as  indicating  that  feedback  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  for  goal  setting  to  have  a  positive  performance  effect. 

This  finding  has  met  with  mixed  replications.  A  number  of  studies 
have  found  that  the  presentation  of  either  feedback  or  goal  setting, 
given  the  other,  enhances  behavioral  responses.  Strang,  Lawrence 
&  Fowler  (1973)  have  demonstrated  this  on  arithmetic  problems  in 
a  laboratory  setting;  Becker  (1978)  has  done  likewise  in  a  study 
of  residential  energy  consumption;  Oossett,  Latham  s  Mitchell  (1979) 
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have  reported  generally  similar  results  in  a  more  complex  experi¬ 
ment  involving  two  types  of  goals  (assigned  versus  parti c ipative ly 
set) ,  feedback,  and  individual  differences;  and  Nemerof f  s  Cosentino 
(1979)  have  reported  the  improvement  of  the  skill  levels  of  per¬ 
formance  appraisers  utilizing  feedback  and  goal  setting. 

Two  highly  relevant  reviews  have  appeared  recently.  One  clearly 
demonstrates  the  ubiquitous  nature  of  the  positive  effects  of  goal 
setting  on  performance,  with  and  without  feedback  (Locke,  Shaw, 

Saari  &  Latham  1981) .  The  other  compares  the  relative  performance 
effects  of  four  independent  variables  typically  utilized  as  performance 
improvement  tools  (Locke,  Feren,  McCalab,  Shaw  &  Denny  1980). 
Compensation  and  goals  were  consistently  found  to  be  more  effective 
than  participation  (which  can  be  viewed  as  enhancing  feedback  to  the 
performer)  and  job  enrichment. 

Three  well  designed  studies  have  examined  the  moderating  effects 
of  individual  self-esteem  on  responses  to  feedback.  Taylor  &  slania 
(1981)  reported  that  self-esteem  moderates  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  psychological  success  cycle.  Individuals  possessing  high 
self-esteem  set  higher  goals,  perform  at  a  higher  level,  and  experi¬ 
ence  more  positive  affect  when  performing  well  than  do  low  self¬ 
esteem  individuals.  In  essence,  high  self-esteem  individuals  seem 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  a  self-reinforcing  cycle  of  goals -performance- 
success-satisfaction-goals  .  Low  self-esteem  seems  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  occurrence  of  such  a  cycle.  Weiss  (1977,  1978)  has  found 
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that  parsons  possessing  high  self-esteem  seek  less  information  and 
social  modeling  from  others  prior  to  making  decisions  and  forming 
judgments.  Individuals  low  in  self-esteem  seem  to  be  more  dependent 
upon  social  and  environmental  cues  in  forming  judgments  and  making 
decisions.  They,  in  turn,  however,  also  seem  to  respond  more  quickly 
and  fully  to  feedback  from  their  environment. 

Other  Feedback  Effects 

A  number  of  single  studies  have  been  aimed  at  answering  questions 
focused  on  the  effects  of  specific  forms  and  contexts  of  feedback. 
Pritchard  &  Montagno  (1978)  have  compared  the  effects  of  specific 
versus  general  and  absolute  versus  comparative  feedback  on  both 
performance  and  satisfaction.  Specific,  comparative  feedback  seems 
to  produce  the  greatest  information  and  contribute  most  to  response 
effects.  Fisher  (1979)  has  confirmed  that  superiors  tend  to  distort 
information  when  sending  negative  feedback  to  low  performing  sub¬ 
ordinates  .  They  also  show  greater  reluctance  to  provide  negative 
feedback  as  evidenced  by  increased  latency  relative  to  that  found 
when  providing  positive  feedback.  Conlon  (1980)  has  found  that  the 
longevity  of  a  planned  change  in  behavior  i3  a  function  of  the  form 
and  amount  of  feedback  provided  to  individuals  concerning  the  personal 
and  organizational  outcomes  associated  with  such  change. 

Sanser  &  Muchinsky  (1978)  have  provided  a  theoretical  model  of 
the  nature  of  work  which  emphasizes  the  informational  nature  of 
work  and  its  typical  contexts  for  the  individual.  Work  and  its 
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achievement  provide  a  number  of  important  feedback  cues  to  individuals 
concerning  their  self “images ,  social  standing,  and  anticipated 
organizational  rewards. 

The  effects  of  feedback  on  groups  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
by  Nadler  (1979) .  One  important ,  subsequent  study  has  found  that 
group  members  form  impressions  of  their  group's  processes  based 
primarily  on  feedback  cues  about  the  group's  performance.  These 
performance  cues  weighed  more  heavily  in  group  members'  perceptions 
of  process  than  did  either  the  actual  nature  of  the  processes  them¬ 
selves  or  the  degree  of  familiarity  among  group  members  (Binning 


S  Lord  1980) . 
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STRUCTURE ,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND  CONTROL 

This  section  reviews  the  material  on  three  of  the  more  macro  variables 
of  organizational  behavior.  Here  we  examine  the  recent  literature 
linking  behavior  and  attitudinal  reactions  within  organizations  to 
organizational  structure  or  design,  technology,  and  formal  control 
systems.  Along  with  leader  behavior,  reviewed  by  Mitchell  (1979),  and 
task  design,  these  represent  the  major  sources  of  environmental  struc¬ 
ture  impinging  upon  an  organizational  participant.  The  three  general 
questions  addressed  in  this  review  regarding  these  sources  of  struc¬ 
ture  are:  how  is  the  conceptualizing  of  these  constructs  changing, 
what  effects  do  these  sources  have  on  participant  responses,  and  what 
accounts  for  systematic  variations  in  structure? 

Organizational  Structure 

In  this  subsection  of  the  paper  we  will  review  the  literature  on 
several  issues  relating  to  the  impact  of  organizational  design.  The 
first  issue,  in  many  ways  the  most  central,  centers  upon  the  dimen¬ 
sionality  of  organizational  structure  and  associated  concerns  with  the 
measurement  of  structure.  There  have  been  major  theoretical,  and  the 
beginnings  of  empirical,  work  on  the  question  of  the  dimensionality  of 
organizational  structure.  Hanson r  Minings  5  Greenwood  (1980)  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  major  theoretical  piece  in  which  they  argue  that  the  structur¬ 
ing  of  organizations  is  a  mors  important  and  relevant  dependent  variable 
than  the  more  static  and  mechanistic  concept  of  the  stricture  of  organi¬ 
zations.  Their  work  has  provided  a  very  meaningful  input  into  the  re¬ 
cent  empirical  investigation  completed  by  Blackburn  s,  Cummings  (1981)  . 


Blackburn  £  Cummings  have  found  that  the  empirically  derivable  dimen¬ 
sions  of  structure,  when  utilizing  participants'  perceptions  of  struc¬ 
ture,  overlap  little  with  the  dimensions  derived  from  traditional  bureau¬ 
cratic  theory.  The  Blackburn  £  Cummings  methodology  centers  on  a  social 
definitionist  orientation  toward  the  generation  of  knowledge  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  imposition  of  dimensionality  from  the  researcher's  theoretical  or  mea¬ 
surement  bias.  Meyer  £  Rowan  (1977)  have  gone  even  further  in  a  theore¬ 
tical  contribution  arguing  that  the  real  institutional  or  formal  struc¬ 
ture  concept  in  the  organizational  literature  is  basically  a  myth  and 
an  organizational  ceremony.  That  is,  the  actual  structuring  of 
participants'  responses  is  provided  by  the  consistent  myths  and  stories 
that  are  generated  and  transmitted  in  organizations  over  time.  The  tan¬ 
gible,  physical,  or  formal  structure  is  mostly  a  manifestation  and 
articulation  of  these  myths  and  stories.  The  realities  of  structure 
exist  more  in  the  myths  and  ceremonies  than  they  do  in  the  formal  organi¬ 
zational  designs. 

A  related  body  of  literature  appeared  in  the  late  1970s  focusing 
upon  the  actual  assessment  of  given  dimensions  of  structure.  Dewar, 

Whetten  £  3oje  (1980)  provided  the  most  thorough  empirical  study  to  date 
assessing  the  Aiken  £  Bage  scales  of  centralization,  formalization,  and 
task  routineness.  In  general,  their  assessment  of  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  these  scales  indicated  that  the  scales  were  highly  variant 
in\  their  degree  of  reliability  and  validity  and  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  use  of  the  scales  in  the  assessment  of  organizational  structure. 
Even  more  fundamentally,  both  Ford  (1979)  and  Sathe  (1978)  have  examined 
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the  usefulness  and  psychometric  properties  of  the  two  major  types  of 
measures  of  organizational  design  which  have  impacted  the  literature. 

They  compared  measures  of  structure  based  upon  questionnaire  responses 
with  those  based  upon  institutional  records  or  the  counts  of  institutional 
demographics.  While  Sathe  (1978)  was  highly  critical  of  the  questionnaire 
measures  relative  to  institutional  measures,  Ford's  data  positions  the 
two  measures  of  structure  as  much  more  equivalent  and  as  not  necessarily 
indicating  contrary  structures  in  the  same  organization.  An  even  more 
far-reaching  implicit  criticism  of  the  traditional  measures  of  organi¬ 
zation  structure  has  been  provided  by  Moch  (1980) .  He  argues  that  the 
real  structure  of  organizations  is  to  be  found  in  the  networks  of  inte¬ 
grated  relationships  among  employees  within  an  organization.  He  argues 
further  that  most  assessments  of  organizational  design  have  not  tapped 
this  systematic  integration  of  employee  networks  and  have,  therefore, 
missed  one  of  the  major  sources  of  environmental  structuring  from  the 
employees  point  of  view. 

The  relationship  between  organizational  size  and  structure  and  their 
combined  effects  on  a  number  of  employee  responses  continued  in  the 
late  1970s  as  an  active  research  area.  Kimberly  (1976)  reviewed  the 
evidence  concerning  organizational  size  in  relation  to  structure.  2.o 
general,  his  review  indicated  that  while  3ize  does  exhibit  some  systema¬ 
tic  relationships  to  organizational  design,  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  primary  determinant  of  variations  in  design  and  that  size  has 
been  overemphasized  as  a  covariant  of  organizational  design  in  much  of 
the  theoretical  literature  as  of  that  data.  An  important  question  in 


the  assessment  of  si2e  has  to  do  with  the  relative  validity  and  rela¬ 
tionship  among  several  measures  of  organizational  size.  Agarwal  (1979) 
reported  very  low  correlations  among  a  number  of  different  measures  of 
size  of  an  organization.  His  work  is  important  because  it  points  to 
the  tenuous  generalizability  of  studies  of  the  effects  of  organizational 
size  which  are  based  on  different  indicators  of  size.  Dewar  &  Hage 
(1978)  have  provided  the  richest  theoretical  statement  to  date  relat¬ 
ing  organizational  size,  technology,  complexity,  and  other  indicators 
of  structural  differentiation.  Their  work  is  of  major  scope  in  that  it 
positions  size,  technology,  and  the  scope  or  breadth  of  an  organization's 
tasks  as  major  factors  influencing  the  design  of  an  organization .  The 
work  on  the  empirical  relationship  between  size  and  structure  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  date  as  reflected  in  the  research  of  Glisson  &  Martin  (1980) 
as  well  as  Dewar  &  Simet  (1981) .  The  former  have  reported  one  of  the 
few  studies  of  the  productivity  and  efficiency  in  human  service  organi¬ 
zations  as  a  function  of  organizational  size.  Their  work  clearly  shows 
that  size  is  positively  related  to  organizational  efficiency  in  the 
public  sector.  Dewar  &  Simet  (1981)  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  it 
is  necessary  to  look  at  level-specific  predictions;  that  is,  predic¬ 
tions  contingent  upon  the  hierarchical  level  of  an  organization  when 
examining  the  effects  of  organizational  size  and  other  characteristics 
on  span  of  control  within  that  organization.  In  other  words,  Dewar  & 
Simet  clearly  indicate  that  generalizations  about  the  effects  of  size 
on  organizational  structure  through  span  of  control  are  at  least  par¬ 
tially  a  function  of  the  hierarchical  level  within  the  organization 
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which  on*  is  addrsssing. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  STRUCTURE  The  effects  of  organisation*! 
structure  on  human  responses  have  been  reviewed  three  times  within 
recent  years.  James  £  Jones  (1976)  carefully  reviewed  the  literature 
on  the  dimensionality  of  structure  as  well  as  the  theoretical  literature 
relating  structure  to  employee  attitudes  and  behaviors.  More  recently, 
Berger  £  Cunnings  (1979)  reviewed  the  empirical  literature  on  the 
relationship  between  organizational  structure  and  employee  attitudes 
and  behavior.  Both  of  these  reviews  were  highly  critical  of  the 
existing  theoretical  and  empirical  literature  on  the  grounds  of 
theoretical  ambiguity,  poor  psychometric  properties  of  measuring 
instruments,  and  inappropriate  research  designs  and  analytical  pro¬ 
cedures,  given  the  complexity  of  the  3trucrure-employee  response 
relationship.  More  recently,  Dalton,  Tudor,  Spendolini,  Fielding  £ 
Porter  (1980)  have  reviewed  the  empirical  literature  relating  organi¬ 
zational  structure  and  indicators  of  employee  performance.  Cnee  again, 
their  review  is  critical  and  suggests  similar  problems  to  those 
noted  by  James  £  Jones  (1976)  and  Berger  £  Cummings  (1979) . 

Work  does  continue  relating  organizational  design  to  a  number  of 
dependent  variables.  Most  of  this  work  is  still  subject  to  the  same 
criticisms  that  the  above  reviews  have  noted.  Several  enpiricai  pieces 
have,  however,  attempted  to  deal  with  one  or  more  of  these  problems 
and  are  noteworthy  in  that  regard.  The  following  studies  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  this  progress  and  have  related  structure  to  a  more  innovative 
and  changing  3et  of  dependent  variables.  Dependent  variables  that  have 
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been  examined  with  these  improving  studies  are: 

1.  The  personal  characteristics  of  administrators  (Pfeffer  &  Salancik 
1977)  . 

2.  The  communication  networks  and  systems  with  an  organization 
(Bacharach  s  Aiken  1977) . 

3.  The  leadership  style  and  participation  behaviors  of  leaders 
(Jago  &  Vroom  1977) . 

4.  A  number  of  job  attitudes  and  climate  perceptions,  including 

job  satisfaction  and  work  motivation  (Adams,  Laker  s  Hulin  1977). 

5.  The  compensation  associated  with  different  hierarchical  posi¬ 
tions  (Mahoney  1979) . 

6.  The  role  conflict  and  amibiguity  of  different  occupational 
groups  (Morris ,  Steers  &  Koch  1979) . 

7.  The  amount  of  perceived  environmental  uncertainty  by  persons 
in  boundary-spanning  roles  (Leifer  S  Huber  1977) . 

3.  The  perceptions  of  conflict  and  satisfaction  by  employees 
(Dewar  s  Werbel  1979) . 

9.  Employee  attitudinal  and  behavioral  reactions  to  open-plan 
office  physical  arrangements  (Oldham  &  Brass  1979) . 

STRUCTURE  AT  MULTIPLE  LEVELS  Theoretically  some  of  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  recent  work  has  focused  on  the  issue  of  the  degree  to  which 
congruence  or  fit  among  measures  of  structure  at  the  level  of  the 
task,  the  work  unit,  and  the  overall  organization  predict  performance 
and  other  employee  responses.  There  have  been  two  major  attempts  to 
empirically  address  this  issue.  The  first  was  reported  by  Schuler 
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(1977)  and  found  that  congruence  between  task,  structure,  organization 
structure,  and  measure  of  technology  reduced  role  conflict  and  ambi¬ 
guity  of  participants  in  the  organization.  As  the  lack  of  fit  be¬ 
tween  these  three  dimensions  increased,  employee  expressions  of  conflict 
and  role  ambiguity  increased  accordingly.  More  recently,  Pierce, 

Dunham  &  Blackburn  (1979)  have,  in  general,  supported  a  congruence  model 
incorporating  measures  of  a  systems  structure,  job  design,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  growth  need  strengths.  Their  work  is  very  suggestive  of  continued 
research  on  the  employee  response  effects  produced  by  congruent  sources 
of  structuring  in  the  work  environment. 

There  also  have  been  a  number  of  theoretical  works  calling  for 
and  examining  the  need  for  a  multiple-level  assessment  of  structure. 

Most  significant  in  this  regard  have  been  the  works  by  Ouchi  i  Jaeger 
(1978)  calling  for  the  simultaneous  study  of  organizational  structure 
and  control  systems  as  congruent  and  mutually  interdependent  constructs. 
Aldrich  a  Herker  (1977)  have  also  argued  for  the  utility  of  examining 
subunit  structures  in  relationship  to  their  particular  environments. 

Their  argument  is  essentially  that  studies  of  overall  organizational 
design  do  not  capture  the  complexity  needed  to  'understand  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  differentiated  subunits  and  the  environments  within  which 
those  subunits  interact.  It  is  clear  that  Aldrich  a  Herker  (1977)  are 
implying  that  a  full  understanding  of  the  effects  of  organizational 
structure  is  dependent  upon  the  simultaneous  examination  of  multi  levels 
of  structure  that  axr3t  within  any  one  organisation.  Pitts  (1980)  has 
taken  this  argument  even  further  and  argued  that  the  appropriate 


strategy  for  theorizing  about  organizational  structure  is  to  examine 
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structural  differentiation  across  organizations  within  a  contingency 
framework  where  the  primary  contingencies  are  environmental  uncertainty 
and  the  nature  of  market  structures  within  which  the  organization  is 
operating.  A  very  similar  theme  was  espoused  by  Miles,  Snow,  Meyer 
&  Coleman  (1978)  in  arguing  that  the  appropriate  understanding  of  organi¬ 
zational  structure  can  only  be  realized  when  structure  is  examined  in 
relationship  to  organizational  goals  and  strategy  on  the  one  hand  and 
organizational  processes  utilized  to  implement  that  strategy  on  the 
other.  Clearly,  this  position  takes  the  congruency  and  contingency 
notions  out  to  the  level  of  organizational-environmental  strategic  rela¬ 
tionships.  Finally,  there  have  been  two  persuasive  arguments  made 
that  the  distinction  between  micro  and  macro  indices  of  organizational 
structure  is  at  best  artificial  and  perhaps,  at  worst,  inappropriate. 

These  arguments  have  been  made  by  Nightingale  &  Toulouse  (1977)  and 
Mealiea  s  Lee  (1979) .  Both  papers  argue  for  a  multi-level  congruence 
model  of  organizational  structure  and  explicitly  argue  for  down  playing 
the  traditional  differentiation  between  micro  or  task  structure  and 
more  macro  or  overall  organizational  design. 

DETERMINANTS  OF  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE  One  major  review  of  the  literature 
on  the  correlates  and  determinants  of  organizational  structure  appeared 
in  1977  (Ford  &  Slocum  1977) .  They  offered  a  careful  review  of  the 
literature  and  a  theoretical  integration  of  the  relationship  among 
organizational  size,  technology,  and  environment  as  impacting  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  organizations.  There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  since  1977 
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to  examine  particular  correlates  of  organization  structure.  The  issue 

% 

continues  to  be  actively  explored  and  a  number  of  characteristics  at 
various  levels  of  analysis  are  being  examined  as  covariates  of  struc¬ 
ture.  Representative  of  this  work  are  studies  by  Katz  &  Tushman  (1979) , 
Daft  s  Bradshaw  (1980) ,  and  Beyer  &  Trice  (1979) .  These  studies  share 
the  common  characteristic  of  looking  at  the  task  characteristics  of  an 
organization  and  the  size  of  an  organization  as  determinants  of  struc¬ 
ture.  This  intersection  between  task  characteristics  and  size  as  co¬ 
variates  of  structure  continues  to  appear  to  be  a  worthwhile  avenue  of 
pursuit.  At  a  different  level  of  analysis,  Allen  (1979)  has  examined 
the  characteristics  of  top  managers  as  determinants  of  organizational 
design.  In  particular  Allen  (1979)  positioned  the  usual  contextual 
determinants  of  structure  against  these  top  management  characteristics 
and  found  that  these  managerial  characteristics  were  a  more  important 
source  of  structural  variation  than  the  contextual  variables.  Charac¬ 
teristics  examined  by  Allen  included  top  management ' s  personal  goals , 
desires,  and  beliefs  concerning  organizational  function  and  individual 
careers . 

A  number  of  scholars  have  continued  to  examine  characteristics 
of  the  environment  external  to  the  organization  as  determinants  of 
organizational  design.  Representative  work  in  this  regard  is  that  of 
Tung  (1979);  Bourgeois,  McAllister  5  Mitchell  (1973);  Daft  5  Macintosh 
(1981) ;  Tushman  (1979) ;  and  Fennell  (1980) .  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  researcher  has  examined  some  characteristic  of  an  organization’s 
environment  (e.g.,  environmental  turbulence,  complexity,  or  the 
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clustering  of  organizations  in  the  environment)  in  relationship  to  the 
organization  structure.  In  general,  the  hypothesis  that  environmental 
change,  turbulence,  and  complexity  cause  increases  in  organizational  differen¬ 
tiation  and  integration  mechanisms  has  been  supported  by  this  broad 
stream  of  work.  While  these  studies  have  not  been  systematically  related 
to  one  another  and,  generally,  have  not  been  cumulative,  the  totality 
of  the  evidence  across  researchers ,  types  of  organizations,  and  methods 
does  lend  credence  to  the  generalizability  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  findings. 

Finally,  there  have  been  two  recent  examinations  of  the  role  of 
culture  as  a  determinant  of  organizational  structure.  Maurice,  Sorge 
&  Warner  (1980)  found  major  differences  in  the  organizing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  units  across  France,  West  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  They 
interpret  this  data  as  indications  of  cultural  or  societal  differences 
impacting  organizatinal  design.  In  a  major  theoretical  piece,  Child 
(1981)  has  argued  that  culture,  contingency  (that  is,  environmental 
and  technological  determinants)  and  economic  system  (capitalism  versus 
socialism)  each  impact  the  organizational  designs  that  one  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  across  national  cultures.  Child's  paper  is  a  major  attempt 
to  disentangle  the  relative  effects  of  the  sources  of  across  national 
variation  in  organizational  design.  The  theoretical  richness  of  the 
paper  should  lead  to  its  utilization  as  a  guide  for  cross-national 
research  on  organizational  structure. 
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Organizational  Control 

The  area  of  the  control  of  and  predictability  of  participant  responses 
in  organizations  has  been  undergoing  a  rather  major  change  in  recent 
years.  This  is  reflected  in  several  major  theoretical  pieces  that 
posit  a  much  broader  conceptualization  of  organizational  control  and 
control  mechanisms  within  organizations .  For  example,  Ouchi  (1979)  has 
described  a  series  of  control  mechanisms  that  are  used  in  organizations 
wherein  the  central  issue  is  the  equitable  distribution  of  rewards 
among  members  of  the  organization.  The  primary  concern  in  developing 
such  control  systems  is  to  provide  mechanisms  for  solving  evaluation 
and  control  issues  such  that  the  consequences  of  applying  these  mechanisms 
achieve  perceptions  of  equity  among  participants .  Ouchi  goes  on  to 
elaborate  on  the  consequences  of  different  organizational  control  strate¬ 
gies  for  organizational  structure  and  design.  Ouchi  (1977,  1980,  1981) 
has  elaborated  this  theme  in  two  primary  ways.  He  has  described 
a  total  management  system  that  is  based  upon  this  notion  of 
control  when  coupled  with  concepts  of  trust  and  organizational  loyalty. 

He  elaborates  this  theme  in  the  form  of  describing  a  Theory  Z  organiza¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  capture  the  best  of  both  the  Japanese  and 
American  models  of  organizational  control  and  coordination.  Ouchi  also 
has  developed  a  trichotomy  of  control  mechanisms  only  one  of  -which 
centers  on  the  traditional  bureaucratic  form  of  organisational  coordina¬ 
tion.  The  other  two  mechanisms  of  coordination  and  control  among 
organizational  participants  centars  on  market  or  competitive  mechanisms 
on  the  one  hand  and  social  or  clan- like  mechanisms  on  the  other. 
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Two  recent  contributions  have  focused  on  the  concept  of  control 
defined  as  the  control  over  contingencies  or  over  dependencies. 

Both  Pfeffer  &  Salancik  (1978)  and  Hambrick  (1981)  have  described  the 
development  of  organizational  processes  and  structure  as  largely  a 
function  of  dependencies  of  the  organization  upon  external  forces  and 
the  implications  of  such  dependencies  for  internal  organizational  power 
distributions,  hierarchies,  and  control  mechanisms.  These  approaches 
to  the  conceptualization  of  organizational  control  are  rich  with  im- 
lications  for  the  linking  of  processes  across  organizational  units 
and  between  organizations  and  the  environments  with  which  they  interact. 

Two  rather  novel  approaches  to  internal  control  of  participants ' 
behavior  have  been  developed  recently.  Weiss  (1977)  has  conceptualized 
internal  control  as  primarily  a  combination  of  socialization  and  be¬ 
havior  modeling  processes.  He  has  studied  this  in  the  context  of  the 
similarities  of  behaviors  within  subordinate  and  superior  pairs.  He 
has  found  that  one  characteristic  of  the  subordinate  (i.e. ,  self  esteem) 
tends  to  moderate  the  relationship  between  these  perceived  similarities 
and  a  number  of  behavioral  outcomes.  Chems  (1980)  has  recently  argued 
that  a  processes  approach  to  intervention  in  organization  development 
has  not  been  effective  in  increasing  participant  organizational  control. 
He  advocates  a  more  structural  orientation  toward  increasing  organiza¬ 
tional  control  with  organizational  design  and  technological  interventions 
as  the  primary  change  strategies  to  implement  such. 

Finally,  two  broadly  based  and  very  encompassing  reviews  of  the 
psychological  control  literature  as  it  pertains  to  organizational 


behavior  have  appeared  recently.  Dachler  s  wilpero  (1973)  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  broad  literature  on  participation  as  essentially  a  control 
mechanism.  Their  work  is  important  because  it  provides  a  multidisci¬ 
plinary  examination  of  both  the  conceptual  dimensions  of  participation 
and  the  boundaries  of  participation  as  a  control  vehicle.  Kerr  s  Slocum 
(1981)  have  recently  reviewed  a  number  of  mechanisms  that  organizations 
utilize  to  increase  the  control  and  predictability  of  individual  varia¬ 
tions  in  employee  responses.  Their  contribution  is  important  primarily 
because  it  points  to  the  wide  range  of  typical  independent  variables  in 
organizational  behavior  that  cam  be  interpreted  as  organizational  control 
devices . 

The  Technology  of  Organizations 

Organizational  technology  has  been  examined  as  a  causal  or  independent 
variable  in  relationship  to  a  number  of  dependent  variables .  Beginning 
at  the  individual  level  of  analysis,  Rousseau  (1978)  has  found  several 
measures  of  technology  to  be  good  predictors  of  variations  in  employee 
attitudes.  Sutton  s  Rousseau  (1979)  expanded  this  framework  and  examined 
technology  in  relationship  to  organization  structure  and  interorgani- 
zational  relationships  as  determinants  of  individual  responses.  Again, 
within  this  comparison,  technology  appears  to  be  an  important  correlate 
of  the  number  of  behavioral  and  attitudlnal  responses.  Rousseau  (1979) 
has  placed  these  and  other  findings  within  the  context  of  a  theoretical 
interpretation.  She  calls  for  a  expanded  conceptual  examination  of 


technology  to  include  not  only  closed  systems  approaches,  as  is  typical, 
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but  also  to  examine  the  implications  of  open  systems  logic  for  the 
assessment  of  technology. 

Two  studies  have  examined  organizational  structure  as  a  function 
of  technology.  Comstock  &  Scott  (1977)  have  found  that  the  key  issue 
in  predicting  structure  from  technological  variation  is  one  of  com¬ 
patible  levels  of  analyses.  They  found  that  technology  at  the  organi¬ 
zation-wide  level  predicts  macro  or  global  organization  structure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  technology  of  subunits  within  complex  organizations 
predicts  the  design  of  those  subunits.  Overall,  Comstock  s  Scott 
(1977)  report  that  technology  is  a  more  significant  predictor  of  organi¬ 
zational  structure  than  is  organizational  size.  Reimann  (1980)  has 
also  examined  the  relationship  between  technology  and  organizational 
structure  at  two  levels  of  analysis.  He  found  that  system  technology 
predicts  system  design  characteristics  while  the  technology  of  the 
work  flows  within  an  organization  predicts  subunit  design.  These  two 
studies  combined  clearly  indicate  that,  in  the  prediction  o'f  organi¬ 
zational  structural  variations ,  it  is  important  to  focus  on  the  techno¬ 
logical  characteristics  at  a  similar  level  of  analysis. 

Two  studies  have  also  examined  technology  as  a  predictor  of  job 
characteristics.  Billings,  Klimoski  s  Preaugh  (1977)  have  conducted 
one  of  the  few  time  series  studies  examining  the  impact  of  a  change 
in  technology  on  job  characteristics .  Their  general  finding  is  that 
changes  in  technology  over  time  have  an  effect  on  the  structure  of  work, 
on  the  social  structure  among  workers ,  and  on  the  job  satisfaction  of 
workers.  Dowell  £  Wexley  (1978)  also  have  examined  the  effects  of 
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technology  on  jobs.  In  this  study,  the  jobs  in  focus  were  those  of 
supervisors  and  Dowell  &  Wexley  (1978)  report  few  technological  effects. 
The  structure  of  leaders  jobs  was  found  to  be  stable  across  different 
technologies  as  well  as  across  different  organizational  functions. 

Finally,  in  one  of  the  more  interesting  studies  examining  tech¬ 
nology  and  independent  variables,  Vardi  s  Hammer  (1977)  found 
that  the  rates  and  directions  of  personnel  mobility  within  organizations 
is  a  function  of  the  technology  within  which  these  personnel  work.  In 
general,  more  loosely  defined  technologies  generate  higher  rates  of 
personnel  mobility  than  do  more  tightly  defined  and  rigid  technologies 
as  typically  found  in  large-scale  manufacturing  organizations. 
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CONCEPTUAL  AND  METHODOLOGICAL  ADVANCES 

This  section  will  focus  on  several  conceptual  or  theoretical  and 
methodological  advances  that  have  influenced  the  contents  and 
methods  of  research  across  several  areas  within  organizational 
behavior.  In  each  case,  the  nature  of  the  contributions  will  be 
discussed  first  followed  by  illustrations  of  their  utilization. 

New  Theory  and  Basic  Methodology 

Several  authors  have  contributed  by  offering  either  new  theoretical 
frameworks  or  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  attention  to  fundamental 
issues  of  research  method  and  design.  In  1978  Staw  &  Oldham  (1978) 
called  for  a  major  reconsideration  of  the  dependent  variables 
typically  examined  in  organizational  behavior.  A  few  theoretical 
works  have  responded,  indirectly,  to  this  call.  Leading  the 
theoretical  contributions  is  a  major,  new  theory  of  behavior  in 
organizations  by  Naylor,  Pritchard  S  Ilgen  (1980) .  I  have  reviewed 
this  book  elsewhere  and  will  not  repeat  the  details  of  that  evalu¬ 
ation  here  (Cummings  in  press) .  The  book  represents  a  thorough 
articulation  of  a  cognitive  theory  of  choice  and  behavior  witn 
illustrations  of  usefulness  being  offered  in  the  analysis  of 
organizational  roles,  motivation,  leader  behavior,  and  our  old 
friend  "organizational  climate."  A  leading  theoretical  treatise 
on  the  macro  side  is  Hage's  (1980)  analysis  of  the  form  (structure), 
processes,  and  transformation  of  organizations  per  se.  His  emphasis 
on  the  development  and  testing  of  formal  hypotheses  and  interrelated 
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sets  of  propostions  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  macro  organizational 
behavior  literature.  Bandura  (1977)  has  developed  the  concept  of 
personal  efficacy  and  argued  forcefully  for  its  application  to 
several  areas  of  traditional  interest  in  organizational  behavior 
with  particular  focus  being  given  to  strategies  for  changing  be¬ 
havior  within  organizational  contexts . 

Several  others  have  called  for  more  rigorous  processes  of 
theorizing,  with  particular  focus  on  the  development  of  middle- 
range  theories,  taxonomies,  and  construct  validation  attempts 
(Pinder  &  Moore  1979,  1980;  Schwab  1980) .  These  calls  have  been 
coupled  with  one  major  attempt  at  specifying  the  conditions  and 
issues  constraining  the  development  of  an  interdisciplinary  science 
of  behavior  in  organizations .  Particular  conceir  has  been  given 
to  methods  and  designs  for  conducting  research  across  levels  of 
analysis  and  aggregation  and  on  dynamic  phenomena  (Roberts,  Hulin 
&  Rousseau  1978) .  Hunter  and  Garbling  (in  press)  have  provided 
a  major  explication  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  modeling  such 
dynamic  phenomena  and  the  analytical  paradigms  for  adequate  testing 
of  such.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
emphasis  upon  more  carefully  and  highly  constructed  methods  and 
models  for  assessing  dynamic  phenomena  is  essentially  misplaced 
(3 usman  a  2vered  1973)  .  Their  position  is  that  the  adequate  study 
of  change  in  variables  in  real  settings  involves  "action"  research. 


This,  in  turn,  calls  for  less  positivistic  research  strategies. 
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Developments  along  these  lines  are  receiving  increasing  attention 
within  the  discipline  and  are  being  utilized  by  established  scholars 
to  study  both  traditional  and  newer  substantive  content  areas  within 
organizational  behavior  (Van  Maanen  1979) .  One  of  the  most  promising 
of  these  combines  the  writing  of  organizational  biographies  and 
historical  analysis  of  archival  data  as  nicely  illustrated  in  the 
work  of  Kimberly  (1979) . 

Beyond  established  theory  and  method,  several  authors  are 
calling  for  major  paradigm  shifts  for  the  1980s  in  the  study  of 
organizational  behavior  (Benson  1977,  3rown  1978,  Pondy  £  Mitroff 
1979,  Morgan  1980)  and  of  organizations  per  se  (Hannan  £  Freeman 
1977) .  It  remains  unclear  whether  these  calls  will  be  heeded  and 
reflected  in  systematic  and  programmatic  research. 

Cognitive  Processes  and  Symbolism 

One  very  clear  development  of  the  late  1970s  has  been  the  emergence 
of  several  streams  of  research  heavily  influenced  by  the  cognitive 
reformulation  of  both  established  substantive  topical  areas  and 
the  formulation  of  new  areas  utilizing  developments  in  cognitive 
psychology.  These  developments  have  added  new  zest  and  intellectual 
excitement  to  several  areas .  The  most  important  is  the  use  of 
attributional  processes  to  study  leadership  effects  (Mitchell, 

Green  £  Wood  1981;  Mitchell,  Larson  £  Green  1977;  Mitchell  £  Wood 
1980;  Green  £  Mitchell  1979)  and  to  study  situations  in  terms  of 


the  attributions  made  by  observers  regarding  the  importance  of 


leadership  (Staw  s  Ross  1980) .  While  it  is  obvious  that  attribution 
is  a  well  established  construct  in  social  psychology  and  personality 
theory,  its  status  as  a  facilitating  theoretical  framework  within 
organizational  behavior  seems  to  be  at  its  peak  presently  (Kelley 
&  Michela  1980) . 

A  second,  equally  fruitful  recent  development  has  been  the 
utilization  of  information  processing  theory  and  research  to 
enlighten  several  phenomena  of  traditional  interest  in  organi¬ 
zational  behavior.  Representative  interpretations  are  those  of 
organizational  design  (Tushman  &  Madlar  1978) ,  organizational 
entry  (Louis  1980) ,  organizational  climate  (James,  Gent,  Hater  * 
Coray  1979) ,  leadership  (Weiss  1978) ,  motivation  (Zedeck  1977) , 
organizational  strategy  (Tussle  s  Gerwin  1980) ,  task  design  and  job 
attitudes  (Salancik  s  Pfeffer  1978) ,  stress  (Sarason  &  Sarason 
1979) ,  performance  appraisal  (Feldman  1981) ,  and  organizational 
design  and  communication  (March  &  Feldman  1981) .  In  most  of  these 
utilizations,  individual  cognitive  processing  has  been  positioned 
as  a  major  intervening  variable  between  contextual  or  environmental 
cues  and  either  individual  or  organizational  responses.  This 
work  on  cognitive  processing  of  stimuli  comes  as  close  as  organi¬ 
zational  behavior  has  come  to  date  in  understanding  the  processes 
which  underlie  so  many  of  the  functional  relationships  central  to 
the  discipline.  As  will  be  emphasized  in  the  concluding  section  of 
this  review,  this  contribution  bids  well  for  further  incorporation 


of  cognitive  constructs  within  organizational  behavior. 


Attitudes  as  schema  for  interpreting  events  in  organizational 
life  and  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  personal  and  shared 
causal  maps  has  also  recently  been  emphasized  in  both  theory 
(Calder  &  Schurr  1981)  and  research  (Bougon,  Weick  s  Binkhorst 

1977)  .  One  of  the  most  creative  applications  of  the  treatment  of 
individual  cognitive  complexity  as  an  attitudinal  or  dispositional 
construct  has  been  Suedfeld  &  Bank's  (1976)  analysis  of  the  success 
and  survival  of  revolutionary  leaders  utilizing  historical,  archival 
data. 

One  important  development  in  the  study  of  decision  making  which 
reflects  this  cognitive  orientation  has  been  the  emergence  of 
problem  finding,  problem  defining,  and  problem  formulation  (as 
distinct  from  problem  solving)  or  researchable  processes.  Cognitive 
processes  have  been  found  to  significantly  impact  both  the  pre- 
decisional  phases  of  decision  making  (Payne,  Braunstein  &  Carroll 

1978)  and  the  conscious  recognition  and  subsequent  articulation 
of  problems  and  decision  opportunities  (Alexander  1979,  Lyles  & 
Mitroff  1980)  .  in  addition  state 11  (1978)  has  reported  data  link¬ 
ing  the  problem  formulation  stage  of  decision  making  with  later 
phases  (e.g.,  alternative  generation  and  the  assessment  of  conse¬ 
quences)  through  cognitive  processes. 

The  role  of  symbols  as  objects  of  inquiry  and  of  symbolism  as 
an  organizational  and  managerial  process  has  recently  emerged  to 
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guide  several  theoretical  statements.  We  can  expect  to  see  an  , 
emergence  of  empirical  research  in  the  1980s  utilizing  this  approach 
to  understanding  organizational  behavior.  Reflective  of  current 
theorizing  are  the  interpretations  of  managerial  actions  as  mostly 
symbolic  or  representational  (Pfeffer  1981) ,  the  analysis  of  organi¬ 
zations  per  se  as  language  systems  as  opposed  to  logical  arrange¬ 
ments  of  structural  components  (Oaft  s  Wiginton  1979) ,  and  the 
symbolic  reinterpretation  of  many  macro  organizational  phenomena 
(Dandridge,  Mitroff  s  Joyce  1980) .  While  the  descriptions  of  organi¬ 
zational  and  managerial  symbols  as  representing  hierarchy  and  power 
differentiation  have  been  commonplace  in  organizational  behavior, 
the  systematic  study  of  the  processes  of  symbol  creation  and 
transmission  have  not.  Furthermore,  we  can  look  forward  to  increased 
research  on  the  functions  served  and  consequences  produced  by  the 
management  of  symbols  within  organizations . 


EMERGING  TRENDS 


Four  areas  of  substantive  research  and  theory  have  emerged  or  re- 
emerged  in  the  late  1970s  which  are  likely  to  continue  to  acceler¬ 
ate  as  foci  of  scholarship.  Present  work  in  each  will  be  described 
briefly  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  project  the  general  nature 
of  emerging  work.  The  four  areas  are:  organisational  effective¬ 
ness,  individual  stress  within  organizations,  the  relation  of  work 
and  nonwork  experiences  and  their  contributions  to  the  quality  of 
an  individual's  life,  and,  finally,  the  study  of  time  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  main  and  moderating  effect  in  understanding  behavior  in 
organizations . 

Organizational  Effectiveness 

Of  course,  concerns  about  tod  the  general  study  of  organizational 
effectiveness  are  not  new.  Economics,  general  management  theory 
and  operations  research,  among  others,  have  attempted  to  model 
and  prescribe  organizational  effectiveness  for  several  decades. 

What  is  new  and  rapidly  emerging  is  the  descriptive  empirical 
study  and  behavioral  theorizing  about  the  dimensions  and  determi¬ 
nants  of  organizational  effectiveness. 

Effectiveness  can  be  and  has  been  conceptualized  at  many 
levels  of  analysis  and  aggregation.  While  the  emphasis  here  is 
upon  organizational  behavior  perspectives  on  effectiveness,  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  focus  is  not  exclusively  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  individuals  within  organizations .  Rather,  this  individual 


perspective  is  complemented  by  models  of  organizational  effective¬ 
ness  that  assume  the  group ,  the  be tween-group  unit,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  per  se  are  the  most  appropriate  unit  of  analysis. 

One  current  theme  in  this  literature  is  an  argumentation 
concerning  the  viability  of  organizational  effectiveness  as  a 
construct  susceptible  to  scientific  analysis  (Pennings  s  Goodman 
1977) .  Some  would  argue  that  the  overall  construct  is  too  global, 
too  multidimensional ,  and  too  ideological  to  be  subject  to 
scientific  inquiry  without  substantial  addition  construct  vali¬ 
dation  and  domain  clarification.  Of  course,  others  disagree  and 
have  offered  reviews  and  integrations  of  present  definitional 
controversies  as  wall  as  suggestions  for  needed  research  (Steers 
1977)  . 

Several  authors  have  reviewed  and  critiqued  the  quality  of 
work  to  data  on  organizational  effectiveness  (Steers  1977,  Scott 
1977) .  In  general,  these  critiques  point  to  the  need  for  a  closer 
connection  between  theory,  operational  definitions,  and  research 
methods  as  well  as  the  need  for  longitudinal  designs  examining 
the  determinants  of  effectiveness  across  organizations  and  organi¬ 
zational  families  or  clusters.  At  the  most  fundamental  level, 
one  is  struck  by  the  diversity  and  even  incompatibility  of  per¬ 
spectives  taken  toward  understanding  the  effectiveness  of  organi¬ 
zations  (Goodman  5  Pennings  1977,  Cunningham  1977) . 

Attempts  to  tackle  these  problems  and  to  position 


organizational  effectiveness  as  a  researchable  topic  are  being  ' 
made.  Most  impressive  in  this  regard  is  the  work  of  Cameron  (1978, 
1981) .  He  has  empirically  examined  the  dimensionality  of  effective¬ 
ness  of  universities  and  colleges  and  has  both  built  and  tested 
theory  concerning  the  determinants  of  effectiveness  within  this 
domain.  Others  have  begun  to  point  to  the  importance  of  organi¬ 
zational  effectiveness  as  a  scientific  concept  in  advancing  our 
understanding  of  corporate  strategy  (Kirchhoff  1977) .  Schneider 
and  his  colleagues  (1980)  have  reported  the  results  of  an  empirical 
assessment  of  organizational  effectiveness  through  the  combined 
perceptions  of  the  employees  and  customers  of  banking  organizations. 
Their  definitions  and  operationalizations  represent  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  assessment  of  organizational  effectiveness  through 
the  individual  level  of  analysis.  Their  treatment  of  issues  of 
aggregation  and  the  careful  use  of  perceptual  measures  of  effective¬ 
ness  are  a  significant  advancement.  Molnar  &  Rogers  (1976)  have 
empirically  examined  and  contrasted  two  of  the  dominant  theoretical 
positions  defining  organizational  effectiveness,  i.e.,  the  goal 
and  system  resource  models.  These,  then,  represent  the  major 
attempts  to  move  beyond  definitional  arguments  and  pessimistic 
predictions  about  the  usefulness  of  the  concept.  Two  clear  state¬ 
ments  of  possible  rasearch  agendas  for  continued  work  have  been 
offered  by  Cameron  (1980)  and  Connolly,  Conlon  &  Deutsch  (1980). 

The  common  themes  of  these  more  optimistic  positions  center  on 
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eh*  need  for  systems  and  contingency  conceptualizations  of  effective¬ 
ness,  Longitudinal  designs,  and  multidisciplinary  perspectives. 

Stress  in  Organizations 

The  work  on  stress  is  abundant;  yet  fully  developed  models  of 
organizational  contributors  to  stress  are  only  beginning  to  guide 
research.  Tvro  major  theoretical  statements  in  this  regard  have 
recently  appeared  (Xvancevich  &  Matteson  1980;  Brief,  Schuler  s 
Van  Sell  1981).  Both  combine  organizational  determinants  (e.g. , 
role  overload,  conflict,  and  ambiguity)  with  individual  behaviors 
and  personalities  in  building  predictive  models  of  the  occurrence 
of  stress.  In  addition,  both  attest  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
difficult  definitional  issues  necessary  for  distinguishing  among 
the  constructs  frequently  used  in  discussions  of  stress  (e.g., 
stressors,  stress,  outcomes  of  stress,  and  moderators  of  such 
outcomes) . 

Several  research  programs  have  produced  many  bivariate, 
correlational  findings  relating  organizational  and  personal 
characteristics  to  perceptions  of  stress  and  behavioral  coping 
strategies  used  in  managing  stress.  The  resulting  studies  have 
been  reviewed  and  critiqued  by  Beehr  5  Newman  (1978)  and  Newman 
&  aeehr  (1979) .  The  most  comprehensive  and  theoretically  linked 
review  of  the  current  literature  has  been  provided  by  Cohen 
(1980) .  He  reviews  the  results  of  research  on  several  3trsssors 
across  both  behavioral  and  social  outcomes.  While  Coh*n'3  review 
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is  not  restricted  to  examining  the  effects  of  stress  within  the 
organizational  context,  his  theoretical  interpretations  of  the 
consistent  findings  in  other  contexts  are  central  to  our  future 
work  on  stress  in  organizations. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  broaden  the  organizational 
domain  of  stress  effects  even  further.  Spector  (1978)  has 
creatively  interpreted  several  of  the  stress  studies  as  indexes 
of  frustration  caused  by  organizational  constraints  and  procedures. 
He  has  provided  a  model  within  which  he  interprets  and  critiques 
that  literature  as  a  special  case  of  the  individual  frustration- 
aggression  hypothesis.  His  model  is  particularly  suggestive  of 
work  that  is  needed  on  industrial  sabotage  and  general  employee 
alienation  within  the  work  setting.  Jamal  &  Mitchell  (1980) 
reviewed  the  literature  on  work-  and  nonwork-related  factors 
contributing  to  mental  health,  concluding  that  variables  in  the 
work  context  generally  contribute  more  to  positive  mental  health 
than  nonwork  contextual  factors.  Many  of  these  work-related 
variables  are  conceptually  similar  to  the  most  frequently  cited 
stressors.  Clearly,  the  findings  of  Jamal  &  Mitchell  (1980) 
challenge  the  generally  accepted  notion  of  work  as  a  contributor 
to  psychological  stress.  It  is  highly  likely  that  the  continuing 
research  on  stress  will  find  that  the  relation  of  work-related 
variables  and  stress  is  curvilinear  and  highly  contingent  upon 
an  individual ' s  nonwork  environment . 


Work  and  Nonwork  Satis factions 


The  quastions  of  the  degree  of  independence  of  work  and  nonwork 
satisfactions  and  the  contributions  of  each  to  life  satisfactions 
are  emerging  as  an  active  research  interest.  A  recent  thorough 
review  of  the  literature  to  date  is  highly  likely  to  focus  the 
attention  of  organizational  behavior  scholars  in  the  1980s 
(Kabanoff  1980) .  This  review  contrasts  compensation,  generali¬ 
zation,  and  segmentation  models  of  the  relation  between  work  and 
nonwork  experiences  and  offers  suggestions  for  research  methods 
and  theoretical  frameworks  needed  to  disentangle  the  relative 
effects  of  factors  in  each  domain .  Near,  Rice  a  Hunt  (1980)  have 
offered  a  more  narrowly  focused  review,  examining  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  social  systems  of  the  nonwork  and  work  environment. 

They  conclude  that  tha  social  systems  of  the  two  domains  are  much 
more  closely  linked  and  interdependent  than  is  normally  thought. 
Friendship  roles ,  status  and  privilege  systems ,  and  general  be¬ 
havioral  styles  are  frequently  found  to  be  generalizable  across 
the  work/nonwork  boundary. 

Several  recent  studies  have  focused  specifically  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  work  (or  job)  satisfaction  to  nonwork  (or  leisure!  satis¬ 
faction.  Orpan  (1978)  reported  evidence  that  satisfaction  with 
factors  at  'work  impacted  satisfaction  with  factors  in  the  nonwork 
environment  more  than  the  reverse  direction  of  causality .  Orpen ' s 
3tudy  is  one  of  the  few  allowing  any  conclusions  concerning  the 
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directionality  of  causation  between  work  and  nonwork  satisfactions. 

Three  studies  have  related  work  and  leisure  satisfaction  to 
either  one  another  and/or  to  a  more  global  concept  of  life  satis¬ 
faction  (or  quality  of  life) .  Near,  Rice  s  Hunt  (1978)  examined 
the  work  and  nonwork  correlates  of  both  general  life  satisfaction 
and  job  satisfaction.  They  report  little  overlap  between  life  and 
job  satisfaction  and  little  overlap  among  their  respective  corre¬ 
lates.  They  offer  the  richest  conceptual  model  available  to  date 
hypothesizing  the  composition  of  life  satisfactions  to  be  three¬ 
fold,  i.e.,  satisfaction  with  home,  satisfaction  with  job,  and 
physical  health.  In  turn,  each  of  the  three  dimensions  is  hypothe¬ 
sized  to  be  related  to  second-order  variables  within  each  of  the 
three  domains.  London,  Crandall  &  Seals  (1977)  have  reported 
that  both  job  satisfaction  and  satisfaction  with  other  dimensions 
of  life  contribute  to  individuals '  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
their  lives.  However,  significant  differences  were  found  between 
so-called  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  groups  of  respondents. 
Disadvantaged  persons  report  work  satisfaction  to  be  less  important 
in  their  assessments  of  life's  quality.  Contrary  to  the  Near  et 
al  (1978)  findings,  Schmitt  &  Mellon  (1980)  have  reported  that 
life  satisfaction  contributes  more  to  job  satisfaction  and  the 
reverse.  Clearly,  such  contradictory  findings  call  for  much 
richer  theory  and  more  complex  contingency  frameworks.  Suggestive 
of  the  complexity  involved,  at  least  at  the  individual  level  of 
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analysis,  is  the  work  of  Dubin  &  Champoux  (1977) .  They  report 
data  showing  that  job  satisfaction  can  be  clearly  predicted  from 
clusters  of  an  individual's  central  life  interests.  In  particular, 
the  degree  of  centrality  of  work  within  an  individual's  overall 
interest  profile  is  significantly  correlated  with  the  degree  and 
focus  of  satisfactions  derived  from  the  work  context.  Persons 
for  whom  work  is  not  a  central  life  interest  axhibit  much  less 
predictability  in  the  satisfactions  derivable  from  their  jobs. 

Time 

Time  has  been  neglected  as  a  major  theoretical  construct,  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  causal  variable ,  in  organizational  behavior.  Several 
recant  works  suggest  that  this  neglect  is  disappearing.  Albert's 
(1977)  reformulation  of  social  comparison  theory  into  a  model  of 
temporal  comparisons ,  while  focused  on  social  psychological  and 
personality  issues,  is  rich  with  hypotheses  testable  within  the 
context  of  organizational  behavior.  In  particular,  his  work 
represents  a  promising  avenue  for  reformulation  of  equity  and 
relative  deprivation  as  partially  temporal  phenomena  and  as  within 
individual  comparisons. 

3otn  Pfeffar  S  lawler  (1980)  and  Alderfer  &  Guzzo  (1979) 
have  explicitly  included  the  passage  of  time  as  an  important 
variable  in  explaining  individual  commitment  to  organizations 
and  the  shifts  in  the  relative  importance  of  individual  desires 
throughout  the  life  cycle.  At  the  organizational  level  of 
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analysis,  Miller  S’Friesen  (1980)  have  presented  and  creatively 
tested,  with  archival  data,  a  model  of  several  patterns  of  organi¬ 
zational  transitions.  Their  model  incorporates  assumptions  about 
the  continuous  (versus  discrete)  nature  of  time,  about  the  time 
lags  for  organizational  disruptions  and  creations  to  occur,  and 
about  the  time  periods  needed  for  organizational  transitions  to 
stabilize . 

Katz  (1978)  examined  the  empirical  effects  of  an  individual's 
time  in  a  job  and  in  an  organization  on  the  relation  between  the 
characteristics  of  an  individual's  job  and  the  satisfaction  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  job.  The  relative  importance  of  various  job  charac¬ 
teristics  in  contributing  to  job  satisfaction  varied  systematically 
with  both  time  durations.  Clearly,  this  work  possesses  significant 
implications  for  sampling  and  implementation  in  job  design/redesign 
research  and  application.  Katz  (1980)  has  also  elaborated  upon 
the  centrality  of  time  in  understanding  both  the  nature  or  meaning 
of  work  to  individuals  and  reactions  to  work.  This  theoretical 
statement  on  time  and  work  provides  an  important  base  for  future 
research  on  the  role  of  time  in  organizational  behavior. 
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CONCLUSION 

Looking  across  the  topics  reviewed,  seven  needs  seem  to  emerge  as 
likely  candidates  for  attention  in  the  1980s  in  organizational 
behavior.  They  capture  both  methodological  and  paradigmatic  con¬ 
cerns  within  the  discipline.  These  needs  acid  likely  trends  have 
been  elaborated  elsewhere  (Cummings  1981}  and  will  be  highlighted 
hare  as  derivative  from  the  literature  reviewed. 

Improved  Construct  Validity 

Probably  the  most  important  advancement  likely  in  the  1980s  will 
be  the  improved  construct  validity  of  many  of  the  measures  that 
we  use  within  our  field.  Just  a  few  examples  will  suffice  to 
indicate  that  trends  in  this  direction  are  beginning  to  appea r. 

First,  as  noted  earlier,  the  construct  of  task  design  has  received 
considerable  emphases  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1970s.  Much  of 
this  emphasis  has  been  upon  clarification  of  the  relationships 
among  constructs  such  as  perceived  characteristics,  objective 
characteristics,  personal  needs,  and  work  unit  structure.  I  would 
argue  that  this  development  has  been  essentially  an  exploration 
of  construct  validity  as  it  applies  to  one  of  the  central  concepts 
in  our  discipline. 

A  second  area  of  great  importance  within  organizational  behavior 
focuses  'upon  organizational  structure  and  design.  As  we  all  lenew, 
the  study,  and  more  particularly  the  results  produced  by  the  study, 
of  organization  structure  has  been  a  major  disappointment  for  many 
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of  us  working  within  organizational  behavior.  I  would  argue  that 
one  of  the  central  reasons  for  this  disappointment  has  been  in¬ 
adequate  attention  devoted  to  questions  of  construct  validity  in 
the  study  of  organizational  structure.  Several  authors  have 
recently  noted  this  problem  and  have  suggested  that  it  may  be 
reasonable  to  be  optimistic  about  movement  toward  more  construct- 
valid  assessments  of  organizational  characteristics . 

More  Careful  Selection  and  Measurement  of  Dependent  Variables 
I  expect  that  we  will  see  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s  less 
attention  given  to  several  of  the  common  or  standard  dependent 
variables  upon  which  much  of  organizational  behavior  has  focused 
its  attention.  For  example,  studies  predicting  dependent  variables 
such  as  absenteeism,  turnover,  and  attitudes  on  simple  jobs  will 
decrease  in  frequency. 

A  different  set  of  dependent  variables  appears  to  be  emerging 
as  central  to  the  research  programs  of  several  active  scholars 
in  organizational  behavior.  Examples  are  the  focus  upon  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  individuals  and  organizations  of  alternative  task  designs; 
the  determinants  of  the  perceptions  of  jobs  as  assessed  through  the 
incumbents  of  those  jobs;  the  study  of  the  perceptions  of  organi¬ 
zational  structure  and  design  processes  as  a  conceptually  distinct 
variable  from  the  physical  design  or  the  objective  design  of  that 
structure;  the  study  of  the  determinants  of  feedback  seeking,  as 
well  as  the  study  of  stress  and  time  as  central  causal  variables 
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in  explaining  behavior  in  organizations . 

The  focus  upon  these  slightly  changing  dependent  variables 
will  remain  one  of  increased  validity  and  reliability  of  measuring 
instruments  and  a  more  careful  and  rigorous  use  of  theoretical 
paradigms  to  study  these  variables.  It  may  well  be  that  the  para¬ 
digms  used  in  such  studies  will  draw  increasingly  from  established 
fields  within  psychology  but  outside  of  the  usual  boundaries  of 
organizational  behavior.  Particularly  likely  candidates  in  this 
regard  are  theoretical  frameworks  from  the  fields  of  personality 
and  social  psychology.  Organizational  behavior  has,  from  its 
beginnings  benefited  from  the  creative  use  of  concepts  from  these 
disciplines.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  infusion  of  constructs 
and  theory  into  organizational  behavior.  Clearly  the  process  has 
begun  with  the  utilization  of  attributional  frameworks,  cognitive 
psychology,  and  interactionalist  perspectives. 

Longitudinal  and  Experimental  Research  Designs 

A  third  area  that  will  surely  see  increasing  emphasis  and  utilization 
during  the  1980s  will  be  the  careful  use  of  longitudinal  and  experi¬ 
mental  research  designs  as  applied  to  areas  where  such  designs 
have  been  lacking  in  the  past.  There  is  clearly  a  continuing 
interest  in  establishing  the  cause-and-effect  relations  that  exist 
among  variables  and  within  networks  of  variables  within  our  disci¬ 
pline.  Of  course,  this  concern  with  establishing  causal  relation¬ 
ships  has  been  a  continuing  concern  in  our  field  for  many  years . 
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The  use  of  research  designs  that  have  some  chance  of  eliminating 
causal  hypotheses  will  be  applied  to  an  increasing  number  of  es¬ 
tablished  research  areas  within  organizational  behavior.  Each  of 
the  areas  reviewed  here  are  candidates  for  such  improvement.  It 
is  likely  that  by  the  mid-1980s  being  longitudinal  will  no  longer 
possess  the  distinctiveness  as  it  does  presently.  Being  either 
experimental  or  longitudinal  will  be  much  more  typical  of  the 
research  of  the  1980s.  The  next  hope  is  for  increasing  proportions 
of  research  in  organizational  behavior  to  derive  from  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  theory. 

Appropriate  Use  of  Multivariate  Statistical  Analyses 
Paralleling  the  continued  emphasis  and  the  increased  application 
of  longitudinal  and  experimental  research  design  will  be  the  in¬ 
creased  and  more  appropriate  use  of  multivariate  statistical 
analyses . 

The  1980s  will  emphasize  such  a  trend  because  of  two  underly¬ 
ing  currents  that  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  late  1970s. 

First,  behavioral  scientists  are  beginning  to  realize  that  real 
organizations  are  not  static  phenomena.  That  is,  organizations 
develop  and  change  over  time  and  they  exert  their  impacts  upon  the 
dependent  variables  that  we  have  studied  as  a  system  of  components. 

The  field  is  beginning  to  realize  the  need  to  recognize  such  realities 
in  the  analyses  of  our  data.  This  realization  rapidly  forces  us 
to  multivariate  analyses  both  with  regard  to  the  independent  and 
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dapendant  variables  included  within  cur  studies  •  Tills  accounts 
for  tbs  increasing  use  that  we  have  seen,  and  that  Z  suspect  will 
continue,  of  techniques  such  as  MANCVX  and  the  associated  issues 
of  the  appropriate  second-stace  analyses  given  significant  effects 
found  through  the  application  of  MANOVA.  Second,  the  realization 
that  organizations  impact  dependent  variables  through  systeas  of 
consonants  brings  us  to  the  bruising  reality  of  the  anilticollinearity 
among  many  of  our  cherished  independent  variables.  It  is  apparent 
that  much  of  our  knowledge  in  organizational  behavior  in  the  1980-s 
will  be  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  disentangle  the  effects  of 
a  number  of  jointly  impacting  independent  variables  that  operate 
as  a  system.  In  this  review  we  have  noted  the  beginnings  of  this 
trend  in  the  present  scholarship  on  task  design,  feedback,  and 
organizational  structure. 

Organizational  Behaviors  as  social  Constructions  of  Reality 
Several  scholars  are  arguing  that  the  only  way  to  understand 
organizations  and  their  effects  is  to  3tudy  them  as  social  con¬ 
structions  as  opposed  to  abjective  realities.  The  position  defines 
organizations  as  essentially  phenomenological  in  essence.  They 
exist  only  in  the  patterning  and  clustering  of  participants ' 
perceptions . 

Thus,  to  understand  the  affects  that  organizations  exert  upon 
individuals ,  one  must  shift  the  typical  paradigm  in  organizational 
analysis  to  a  focus  upon  the  detailed,  fine-grained  analysis  of 
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these  perceptions. 

This  orientation  toward  organizations  as  social  realities 
is  likely  to  exert  its  impact  in  several  areas  of  study  in  the 
1980s.’  The  most  likely  examples  are  the  continued  use  of  attri¬ 
bution  models  to  study  phenomena  of  leadership,  performance  appraisal, 
and  job  and  organizational  design.  The  emphasis  upon  the  social 
construction  and  social  transmission  of  the  definition  of  realities 
in  organizations  gives  added  emphasis  to  information-processing  and 
decision-making  models  as  they  apply  to  most  phenomena  that  organi¬ 
zational  psychologists  are  likely  to  study.  We  have  already  seen 
the  beginnings  of  that  trend  in  the  literature  on  task  design, 
organizational  design,  and  control  systems. 

The  Symbolic  Nature  of  Management  as  a  Process 
We  are  also  likely  to  witness  an  increased  emphasis  on  the 
essentially  symbolic  nature  of  management  as  a  process.  This 
theme  brings  forth  the  importance  of  myths  and  stories  in  the 
management  of  organizations.  In  particular,  the  emphasis  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  importance  of  these  phenomena  in  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  control  systems  within  organizations. 

Organizational  behavior  is  very  likely  in  the  1980s  to  study 
increasingly  the  processes  of  how  these  stories  are  collected  and 
how  the  myths  are  created  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  of 
organizational  participants  to  the  next. 

We  will  see  increasing  focus  by  organizational  researchers 


on  the  role  that  these  myths,  stories,  and  histories  of  organizations 
play  in  the  socialization  of  new  members  entering  organizations 
and  on  the  decision-making  processes  that  characterize  the  strategic 
levels  within  organizations. 

Processes  Linkinq  Levels  of  Analysis 

Organizational  behavior  will  be  advanced  by  focusing  on  processes 
that  operate  across  levels  of  analysis  that  have  been  traditional 
within  our  field.  For  example,  increasing  emphasis  is  likely  to 
be  given  to  the  context  of  individual  behavior  within  organizations . 
As  a  second  example,  we  are  likely  to  see  more  intersection  of 
the  frameworks  traditionally  used  in  organizational  sociology  and 
the  perspective  of  organizational  psychology  in  studying  the  impact 
of  environments  upon  organization,  there  has  been  work  completed 
in  the  late  1970s  suggesting  that  it  is  important  to  examine  the 
processes  that  link  levels  of  analysis.  Certainly,  topics  in 
organizational  behavior  such  as  employee  socialization,  decision 
making,  the  behavioral  modeling  of  leadership  processes,  and  the 
transmission  of  values  and  decision  premises  across  levels  within 
organizations  all  call  for  understanding  the  processes  that  link 
individual  and  social  system  levels  of  analyses.  Today,  only  a 
few  areas  within  the  discipline  have  benefited  from  this  focus. 

The  study  of  processes  across  levels  of  analysis  will  encourage, 
if  not  force,  the  incorporation  of  established  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  into  organizational  behavior,  e.g.,  interaction  theory, 


,  socio-technical  systems  theory,  and  radical  theories  of  organizational 
design.  The  emphasis  on  processes  may  even  provide  the  stimulation 


for  the  development  of  original  theories  within  organizational 
behavior  itself. 
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